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ABSTRACT 

Questionnaires on media usage in the classroom 
(containing 166 short answer items and eliciting five brief written 
responses) were answered by 201 Arizona English teachers who were 
selected by their department chairmen as being good teachers. 

Multiple choice questions probed such areas as teacher attitudes 
toward use of media, present use of media instruction, school 
availability of audiovisual tools, and extent of teacher^ produced 
materials. Other items elicited information on the teacher* s 
relationship to the person in charge of audiovisual facilities, 
teacher acquaintance with the school*s audiovisual facilities, types 
of teacher-produced media materials, and teacher opinion on the place 
of non-print media in English classes. Some findings of the survey 
were that (1) less than one-fourth of the respondents had taken 
audiovisual courses as undergraduates, (2) teachers desired to learn 
more about the equipment which they were already using, (3) teachers 
seldom or never used media as a means of individualizing instruction, 
and (4) the only tool in nearly every classroom was the bulletin 
board, although such aids as tape recorders and overhead projectors 
were listed as generally available. (Selected responses and 
implications drawn from the survey comprise the bulk of the report.) 
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USES, NON-USES, MIS-USES, ABUSES — MEDIA IN ARIZONA ENGLISH CLASSES: A SURVEY 

Kenneth L. Donelson, ASU 

During the past twenty years, American education has been in a nearly constant 
state of foment and ferment, of discovery and development. Historians may someday 
wish to argue whether the impetus for this violent activity stemmed from Skinner's 
pigeons, or from Sputnik, or the re-discovery of John Dewey, or Admiral Rickover, 
or Bloom's TAXONOMY, or whatever. We clearly have not reached the millennium, wit- 
ness the legitimate criticisms of Edgar Friedenberg and John Holt and Paul Goodman 
and Herbert Kohl. But the fact remains that the period 1948-1968 saw incredible 
changes in curricula, in philosophies of education, in materials and methods used 
by teachers, in the education of the gifted and the disadvantaged, and in the atti- 
tudes of both teachers and laymen. 

The general change in American education during the last twenty years paral- 
lels the growth of audio-visual aids and materials and techniques. From the small 
trickle of teacher use of media in 1948, we now see a flood, with teachers using 
the tape recorder, the record player, the slide projector, the motion picture pro- 
jector. Some advanced schools have moved to even more sophisticated use of media 
with dial access systems, computers, multi-media teaching, and closed circuit 
television. Many schools have moved to an increasing use of commercial material 
to enhance the quality of teaching. Silberman's article, "Technology Is Knocking 
at the School house Door," in FORTUNE (August, 1966), though sophisticated in con- 
tent seems almost quaint in tone and title. Technology is no longer knocking at 
the door; in many schools it is safely inside the classrooms. The impact of 
Marshall McLuhan has been areat indeed. The two journals of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction (AV COMMUNICATIONS REVIEW and AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION) 
have been increasingly read by people in all branches of education. The bibliog- 
raphies in Taylor and Williams' INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA AND CREATIVITY (NY: Wiley, 

1966), Skinner's THE TECHNOLOGY OF TEACHING (NY: Appleton, 1968), and the April, 

1968 issue of REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH indicate the growing interest in and 
the developing research about the use of media in the secondary schools. Though 
the April, 1968 REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH clearly reveals growing interest, 
it just as clearly reveals a growing concern for the use of media in education. 
Citing Saettler's 1968 historical study (A HISTORY OF INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY, 

NY: McGraw-Hill, 1968), the author of the first article (Paul Saettler, "Design 

and Selection Factors") notes that "despite this long tradition, media research 
has had little relevance to instructional design". A later article (Jack V. 

Edling, "Educational Objectives and Educational Media") notes that 

The last five years of media research (1962-67) have been pro- 
ductive. In general they demonstrate that what media technologists 
'knew' five years ago with some degree of certainty is not so certain 
any more. And yet, those same technologists can proceed today with 
more certainty in the development of educational media and 'know' that 
it is within their capability to develop products that can be demon- 
strated to be more effective and efficient than present and traditional 
methods. 

Media in the classroom is clearly here to stay. Its value depends upon the 
imaginative and creative direction and use by the well -trained teacher, but media 
is accessible and it is real. Perhaps even more important, media is an ever- 
present part of our contemporary world, and it is that facet that makes it so at- 
tractive to young people. Teachers may not like the use of media and they may 
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continue to ignore it, but students will know full well that such teachers are not 
a part of the real world and students will continue to ignore such teachers. 

Father Walter J. Ong noted that "For modern oral man, like early oral man, lives in 
a world of happenings rather than in the more exclusively cause-and-effect world 
favored by writing and print". (THE PRESENCE OF THE WORD, New Haven: Yale Univer- 

sity Press, 1967, p. 67). 

Despite the growth of media as an educational aid, English teachers have 
generally been reluctant either to teach about media or to teach with media. 

Though they usually pride themselves on their modern attitudes and though they 
will study and try new ideas and methods and materials with enthusiasm, English 
teachers have often been reluctant to consider the obvious application and almost 
unlimited value of media aids and techniques and materials to the teaching of lit- 
erature and language and composition. Here, English teachers have sometimes been 
dragged, kicking and screaming, into the Twentieth Century. 

At least five possible explanations can be offered for this indifference or 
dislike. First, English teachers may have a natural but mistaken fear that ma- 
chines will replace them, though the aim of media is not to replace the teacher, 
but instead to aid the teacher. Second, English teachers fear working with the 
unknown and appearing inept or stupid. They do not know how to use the machines, 
and consequently they can hardly learn the values and limitations of the machines, 
and the materials. Perhaps, some English teachers believe that if the machines are 
not used they will go away. This basic lack of knowledge clearly breeds misunder- 
standing and that, in turn, often breeds contempt. Third, English teachers often 
have little contact with the AV director in the schools, partly because they seldom 
seek him out, partly because he is the product of many education courses and seldom 
do the twain of English and education meet. Fourth a English teachers often ignore 
media since they lack acquaintance with other English teachers who use media. Few 
college instructors teach with media, and the lack of experience and exposure leads 
inevitably to the feeling that good teachers simply do not us£ media or, at the 
very least, that good teachers do not need media. After all, English teachers do 
often teach as they were taught. Fifth, English teachers have a natural fear of 
the anti -i ntel leccual ism of using material other than books. Books are not merely 
the tools of the English teacher, they are likely the reason he went into English 
teaching in the first place. A misreading of Marshall Mcluhan's work could easily 
lead to the notion that Mcluhan is advocating media to the exclusion of printed 
matter. The English teacher is likely to say that books are not just the trans- 
mittal of our heritage to the present generation, they are also a transmittal of a 
view or vision of our society to members of that society. The too-fanatical expo- 
nents of media to the contrary, books retain and probably will continue to retain 
a high level of impact to both the immature and the mature. But if some ardent 
McLuhanites have exaggerated the claims of media and the death of books, English 
teachers have sometimes too fervently proclaimed the liveliness of books and the 
consequent disdain of machines. But one can have both books and machines; they 
complement each other; they are not mutually exclusive entities, one to be praised, 
one to be damned. 

But the problem of media and the English teacher will not be solved when Eng- 
lish teachers finally learn to operate machines and to select commercial material. 
The basic problem is the lack of sophistication in media use in the English class- 
room. English teachers need to learn how to operate machines, how to evaluate and 
select good materials presently available, and, most important, how to create media 
materials for a specific situation in a specific class. If English teachers are 
limited to the commercial material available, they hamstring their use of media, 



for much commercial is outdated or in poor condition or inappropriate to the real 
class the teacher has. If it follows that the good and professional English teach- 
er should use the most exciting material available, it should follow that the good 
and professional English teacher will create materials not otherwise available. 
English teachers sometimes use the tape recorder or the slide projector or the 
overhead projector, but they too readily seize upon commercial materials or they 
develop relatively unsophisticated materials. Any English teacher ought to be able 
to make simple transparencies, but he ought also to be able to make color lifts and 
overlays of a highly sophisticated variety. An English teacher ought to use both 
slides' and tapes to develop a sound multi-media approach employing both tapes and 
slides and other media, where applicable. If some English teachers do not use 
media at all, other English teachers use it so badly that they win no adherents to 
the cause of media. In many ways, the under-use or the mis-use of media is more 
damaging than the lack of use. 

Unfortunately, the English teacher has little reading material available to 
* discover the possibilities of media of all kinds in the English classroom. Outside 
of that most excellent and readable journal MEDIA AND METHODS which always is 
exciting and an occasional article in the ENGLISH JOURNAL and just a very few books 
(Edmund Farrell's ENGLISH, EDUCATION, AND THE ELECTRONICS REVOLUTION, Marion Sheri- 
dan's THE MOTION PICTURE AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH, Neil c Postman 's TELEVISION AND 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH, Sister Bede Sullivan's MOVIES: UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE— FILM 

STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOL, and two fine books by David Mallery, THE SCHOOL AND THE ART 
OF MOTION PICTURES (revised edition, 1966) and FILM IN THE LIFE OF THE SCHOOL), the 
English teacher has few places to turn to discover what media can do for the English 
teacher. Some depressing evidence of the lack of use of media in the English class- 
room is provided by the 1966 study of James Squire and Roger Applebee entitled A 
STUDY OF ENGLISH PROGRAMS IN SELECTED HIGH SCHOOLS WHICH CONSISTENTLY EDUCATE OUT- 
STANDING STUDENTS IN ENGLISH (a study supported by the Cooperative Research Program 
of the Office of Education) and re-titled HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH INSTRUCTION TODAY for 
its 1968 commercial publication. This study of 116 schools which consistently pro- 
duced winners of the Achievement Awards Program of the NCTE clearly dealt with 
schools which were exceptional by definition. With this bias toward the interesting 
and different kind of program in English teaching that such exceptional schools 
would be expected to offer, the reader might assume that there would be many inno- 
vative practices reported, particularly about the wide use of media. Though the use 
of media or its availability was not reported as either a strength or weakness of 
any English department, it did not figure prominently in the content or the methods 
of English teachers in any of the schools. Out of a total of 33,580 observed 
minutes of classroom teaching, only 424 (or 1.3%) minutes were given to thestudy 
of any phase of mass media. The use of media as method was only slightly higher, 
1.6%, though recitation was observed 22.2% of the time, lecture 21.2%, and discus- 
sion 19.5%. As Squire and Applebee noted in their original report to the USOE 
(p. 109), 



Perhaps the most startling disclosure is the virtual rejection by 
English teachers of audio-visual aids. Some of the possible reasons 
for the absence of projectors, record players, and tape recorders is 
related to their lack of availability. . . The findings seem to make 
clear that, in spite of imaginative and productive use of such aids by 
an occasional individual teacher, most high school English teachers do 
not consider such aids to be essential. 

With all this as justification for the use of media in the English classroom 
and with no published knowledge about the real use of media by English teachers, I 
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